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, The front and back of that all-important pre-registration card for the National Canners’ Conven- ‘ 
tion in Atlantic City in January is shown in the accompanying photograph. When properly filled 
out and mailed to the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association, Battle Creek, Mich., it will 
assure through Pullman accommodations to Atlantic City and advance registration at Convention 
Hall. Deadline for obtaining through Pullman reservations will be noon, January 6. 
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ould better color and better flavor 


help you move your pack? 


Canco offers you new food-processing techniques 
... would you like to hear about the Blair 
Process . . . the Agitating Vacuum Process? 


These techniques assure in commercial produc- 
tion a flavor and color which closely approximate 
the flavor and color of carefully prepared and 
cooked fresh vegetables. 


Now, of course, there’s more to Canco service 
than improving the quality of a pack through new 
processing techniques. 


For Canco service begins with expert advice on 
soil, seed, planting, fertilizing, and harvesting the 
crop, and continues with top-notch engineering 
and equipment service in your plant. 


Canco supplies the canner with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


Naturally, it includes the most up-to-date “know- 
how” in filling and closing... in containers... in 
labeling . . . and in consumer recipes. 


Many-sided Service 


Canco also helps the resale of your products 
through nutrition research, home economic educa- 
tion, and through publicity to the medical pro- 
fession. 


But even more important—Canco maintains a 
large group of trouble shooters on instant call 
during the season. 


If there are any mechanical or processing emer- 
gencies, these experts straighten things out with 
a minimum of down-time for you. 


San Francisco 


EARTH 


Convention Hall * Atlantic City 
Jonuory 23-31, 1950 
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TOMATO JUICE 


Safely processed in a flash 


Users of tubular flash pasteurizers now know that tomato 
jvice can be safely sterilized against spoilage, in just a 
few seconds, at high temperatures. 


FMC 


4-Unit 
Juice Processor 


includes: 
Pasteurizer 
Holding Section 
Preheater 
Cooling Section 


The FMC Juice Processor provides the most economical means 
| of safe sterilization by high-short temperatures. The heating 


and cooling sections are rigidly controlled by automatic 
instruments which the operator can set to any desired level. 
A continuous temperature reading of every ounce of juice 
processed is recorded. 


Write for detailed information today or get in 
touch with your nearest FMC Canning Ma- 
chinery Representative. 


J-5OOR 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


. SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 
came Bradford, Vt. * Cedarburg, Wis. * Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
rroRarion San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 


FMC Preheater 


FMC Super Pulper 
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FMC Tomato Chopper 2 

FMC 24-Valve Juice Filler 
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Next to the products you pack, there’s nothing more important than the 
cans you pack them in. 


That’s why we think it’s such sound business for you to check with Continental 
before making any decision affecting your supply of cans. 


\ 
S 


It costs nothing to talk things over and... 


We would like to see if, because of our size and flexibility, we 
could assure you of a more dependable supply 


\ 


... Or give you faster service 


PRODUCING 

% fo . +. Of save you money by suggesting a change in your } TO SELL 

4 processing operations a 
% fo ... or help you with a knotty technical 

problem. 

January 23-31, 1950 

Why not “Check with Continental” today? 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, € NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


Christmas season approaches your editor’s 

emotions become more difficult to contain. For 
this is the season of the year when all of us like to 
sit back and think of the many friends with whom we 
are blessed; of the many acts of kindness, good will, 
courtesy and good fellowship extended us. Like the 
child who never gives up his dream of visiting Santa’s 
workshop, we have never stopped dreaming that some- 
how, some way we might, during the Christmas Season, 
personally visit our hundreds and hundreds of friends 
from Maine to California, from Florida to the State of 
Washington, and even to Canada and Mexico and many 
foreign lands, to wish you and yours good cheer, happi- 
ness and the blessings of the Christ Child; and espe- 
cially to thank you for your support in making possible 
the continued publication of this old established jour- 
nal. Since 1878, father, son, two grandsons and now a 
great-grandson of Judge’s have been, and continue in 
its seventy-second year, to be sustained by the good 
will of this great and now powerful industry. To you 
our subscribers, to our advertisers, our employees, cor- 
‘respondents, contributors; to all who have made pos- 
sible this unequalled record of continuing trade paper 
publication, this family extends our sincere and heart- 
felt thanks. May the blessings of Christmas and our 
Infant Savior abide with you always. 


MA CHRISTMAS — As each succeeding 


ACCOMPLISHMENT—And speaking of what the 
canning industry has done for this little publication, 
brings to mind some of its accomplishments in a much 
broader field. Looking back, it’s easy to say that the 
success of the canning industry was assured from the 
sturt—why canning made it possible to serve fresh 
foods all through the year, a possibility not even 
dreamed of before this sensational development. But 
it hasn’t been quite that easy. Back in 1878 the can- 
ning industry had ahead of it thousands and thousands 
of hours of trial and error; of research and hardship; 
of -lectrifying triumph and disappointing failure. Can- 
nes had to face problems of spoilage that in the early 
da\s seemed insurmountable, forever buried in the 
m)\ sterious science of chemistry and bacteriology. They 
ha: to overcome the criminally, irresponsible competi- 
tion of those who foisted on the public canned food 
scarcely fit for swine, and packed under horrible con- 
dit‘ons of insanitation. They had to lick the problem 
of mass production in field and factory, of broadening 
Sales and distribution. 
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No, the road to success hasn’t been easy, nor have 
all the obstacles been overcome. Mother Nature con- 
tinues to make the job of canning difficult and uncer- 
tain. According to preliminary estimates of the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture over 250 million bushels 
of corn were destroyed by the corn borer in 1949 com- 


pared to approximately 100 million bushels in 1948; 


the pea aphid, bean beetle, tomato blight and anthrac- 
nose, the Oriental fruit fly and many other insects, 
growths and diseases continue to plague the canner 
despite the rapid development of new and miraculous 
insecticides, fungicides and such. 


While problems of in-plant spoilage and ruinous 
competition have been tremendously lessened, they 
still and probably always will remain present—turn 
the page and read Mr. Bohrer’s article and go back 
to last week’s issue of this publication and read Mr. 
Siegel’s report of canners adding water to tomatoes. 
Then there is another formidable obstacle today, not 
so troublesome to our forebears—only this week NCA 
Secretary Carlos Campbell was called before a Con- 
gressional committee to show cause why the canning 
industry should not be indicted for taking too big a 
slice out of the consumer’s dollar—despite the fact that 
the government’s own records prove that the industry, 
while paying the farmer more than four times the pre- 
war rate for his produce, and while paying labor over 
twice that rate, month after month continues to offer 
canned foods to the public at a price increase much 
smaller than any other foods compared to pre-war 
which, of course, itself was low. 


Any industry that has, and continues to successfully 
surmount hurdles of this kind, has a perfect right to 
pop an occasional button. The indisputable fact is that 
in taking those hurdles the canning industry has pro- 
vided a diet in the modern almshouse more varied, 
healthful and nutritious than was possible in the 
palaces of yesteryear. Merry Christmas! 


C-H-E-E-Z—We see by the papers that New York 
City officials have asked the populace to refrain from 
bathing and shaving on Fridays in an effort to con- 
serve the dwindling water supply. Anyone who has 
never ridden the New York subways during the rush 
hours has never exercised his olfactory organs to full 
extent. Anyone who misses the opportunity of a Fri- 
day ride under the new ban—will never—C-H-E-E-Z! 
Merry Christmas. 
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NEW YORK CANNERS MEET 


ATTRACTS LARGE ATTENDANCE 


The Annual Fall Convention of the 
Association of New York State Canners 
can always be counted on to draw a large 
attendance. Among those who regularly 
make the State Convention Circuit, the 
New York Meeting, like the Wisconsin 
and the Tri-States, is generally regarded 
as a miniature national—and not too 
miniature at that. Judging by the ticket 
sale to the various luncheons, dinner 
dance, etc., attendance at this year’s 
meeting held at Buffalo, December 8 and 
9, was a little ahead of last year. One 
hundred and seventy-five tickets were sold 
for the opening luncheon Thursday; 185 
for the ladies’ luncheon; 144 for Friday’s 
men’s luncheon, and 673 tickets for Fri- 
day evening’s dinner dance. “De Bhoys” 
just aren’t too keen about those high 
priced luncheons any more. Attendance 
at Friday afternoon’s session was esti- 
mated by several at exceeding a thou- 
sand. 


NEW OFFICERS 


George M. Pierce of Fairmont Foods 
Company, Inc., Barker, New York, was 
elected President to succeed W. S. Mack- 
lem of Curtice Brothers, Rochester. Mr. 
Macklem received the tribute of the en- 
tire membership for his untiring efforts 
in behalf of the industry during his most 
successful term of office. Other officers 
elected were: 


Vice-President—Donald E. Tobin, Vic- 
tor Preserving Co., Ontario Center, New 
York; Treasurer—Clifford G. Stell, Com- 
stock Canning Corp., Newark, New 
York; Executive Secretary (reelected) — 
William H. Sherman, Rochester; Direc- 
tors elected for a three-year term: Ed- 
mund J. Roche, Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; A. Don Elabarger, 
Keystone Cooperative Grape Association, 
North East, Pennsylvania; John M. 
Stroup, Empire State Pickling Co., 
Phelps, New York; John M. Seaman, 
Birds Eye-Snider Div. of General Foods, 
Rochester, New York. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
BUSINESS 


“Business, industry and the free enter- 
prise system have accomplished much in 
the way of providing happiness and con- 
tentment for the American people but 
aren’t doing all they should to publicize 
their accomplishments,” declared Henry 
P. Taylor of Walkerton, Virginia, Vice- 
President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, the first speaker on the formal 
program. “As a result, industry isn’t 
receiving its share of the credit for the 
gains and advanced benefits being en- 
joyed by labor and other segments of the 
population,” he continued, 


Mr. Taylor asserted that charges made 
against business, holding it responsible 
for the depression of the ’twenties, are 
false, but that business leadership must 
“natiently sit down to disentangle the 
true from the false, point out the false 
and acknowledge the true, and seek ways 
to correct its errors.” 


“If it does a good honest job of this,” 
he continued, “the country will be more 
ready to listen to the criticism which 
business leadership can soundly make of 
its opposition.” 


“Business and industry have a chal- 
lenge which they cannot evade,” he said. 
“If they meet it successfully, they will 
contribute as enormously to man’s hap- 
piness as they have already contributed 
to his physical comfort.” 


GEORGE M. PIERCE 


CREDIT TRENDS 


Dr. Carl D. Smith, Director of the Na- 
tional Credit Research Foundation, de- 
livered a_ scholarly address’ entitled 
“Credit Trends and our Expanding 
Economy”. He divided his talk into 
three phases. First—the more obvious 
conditions we face in this changing econ- 
omy—the political economy; secondly— 
the extent to which our economy may be 
expected to expand in the next few 
years; and thirdly—in the light of these 
conditions and changing possibilities 
what credit trends should be observed. 

In their appraisal of customer credits, 
the speaker suggested that credit man- 
agers watch: 

1. The trend of inventories 

2. Cost trends 


3. Tendency toward aging of accounts 
receivable 
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4. The cost of making a sale 


5. The ability of the customer to adapt 
himself to the changing conditions 


In general, he said, credit managers 
are watching the rising level of install- 
ment credit and tendency of a large seg- 
ment of our population toward a policy 
of hand-to-mouth existence; the popula- 
tion and industrial migration from East 
to West. 

“Credit managers are also becoming 
increasingly sensitive to local conditions 
as an important consideration in a selee- 
tive credit market”, Dr. Smith said. 
“They are interested in asking them- 
selves these questions: 


1. Are my customers in areas which 
are likely to be affected by labor 
unrest? 


2. In agricultural regions how will my 
customers be affected by possible 
changes in prices on farm commodi- 
ties? What will be the effect of 
changes in Government policy to- 
ward agriculture? 


3. How will the areas in which my 
customers are located be affected by 
defense expenditures and by Euro- 
pean aid? 

4. How is it with your customers, is 
it costing them too much to make 
sales? If so, you may have a poor 
credit risk?” 


AGRICULTURE AND THE FOOD 
INDUSTRY 

By any normal standard 1950 should 
be a reasonably good year and after the 
present readjustment has been completed 
and the U. S. regains stability there are 
prospects for several years of active 
business with high urban employment 
and demand for food, declared W. I. 
Myers, Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University. 

Speaking of the short-run outlook for 
agriculture and the food industry, Dean 
Myers maintained that those persons 
who over-emphasize agricultural  sur- 
pluses now are “looking at the hole in 
the doughnut.” 

He pointed out the phenomenal rise in 
U. S. population as one of the most im- 
portant factors that will affect the de- 
mand for food “as well as for houses and 
schoolhouses.” There has been a net in- 
crease of 19 million persons during 1{ 10- 
50—double that for the previous 10-year 
period—and the currently estimated 150 
million population may reach 160 million 
by 1955. Not only has population in- 
creased but the per capita consumption 
of processed fruits and vegetables and 


(Continued on page 16) 
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N.C.A. BACTERIOLOGICAL SURVEY in 1949 


Sources Of Contamination In Pea, Corn And 
Tomato Juice Plants 


By C. W. BOHRER 


Research Laboratories, National Canners 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Bacteriological surveys in canning 
plants have been an activity of the Na- 
tional Canners Association since 1926. 
Prior to each canning season, a program 
of field studies is drawn up and certain 
geographical areas and products are 
selected for study. The selections are 
made on the basis of prevailing condi- 
tions, requests from industry, and the 
type of information desired. In the be- 
ginning, the principal objectives of the 
field laboratory work were to discover 
and eliminate the causes leading to cer- 
tain specific outbreaks of spoilage. Al- 
most at once it became apparent that 
sources of significant contamination with 
spoilage organisms could develop within 
the canning plant itself. As experience 
was gained with respect to the types of 
organisms involved and the conditions 
favorable for their development, a sys- 
tem of bacteriological control was de- 
veloped. The main feature of this sys- 
tem is the routine examination of sam- 
ples taken at key points in a large 
number of canneries to determine 
whether spoilage hazards existed. If 
spoilage potentialities are observed, re- 
medial measures based on previous spoil- 
age experience and the habits of the 
organisms involved are suggested. 


During the course of the surveys, the 
plant superintendent or the canner is 
kept apprised of the bacteriological con- 
ditions encountered and advised as to 
any control procedures which may be 
necessary. At the end of the season, 
each canner whose factories are surveyed 
receives a formal report summarizing the 
complete survey findings, together with 
any suggestions which are in point. This 
information serves as a reference in his 
planning for the next packing season. 
The individual reports are confidential, 
of course, between the Association and 
the member canner. The experiences 
gained each year in respect to the types 
of spoilage hazards which may be en- 
countered in canning are added to the 
sum total of our experience in formulat- 
ing general spoilage control procedures. 
This total experience on spoilage control 
is available for the benefit of the indus- 
try as a whole, but the identity of the 
canier or canners in whose factories the 
rience is gained is never revealed. 


1949 SURVEYS 
During 1949, bacteriological surveys 
Were conducted on peas in Indiana, Wis- 
consin and Michigan; on tomato juice in 


_Address delivered at the Indiana Canners Asso- 
Clation Meetiag,, Indianapolis, December 2, 1949 
and the Ohio Canners Association, Columbus, 
December 14, 1949. 
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Indiana and Ohio; and on corn in Ohio. 
A total of 68 plants were sampled in the 
Midwest on an average of three times 
each during the survey. Sixteen hun- 
dred samples from the various plants 
were examined bacteriologically in our 
trailer laboratory, which was located, 
respectively, at Tipton, Indiana; Hori- 
con, Wisconsin; Caro, Michigan; and 
finally at Celina, Ohio, for coverage in 
both Indiana and Ohio. Other surveys 
were conducted from the Washington 
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Laboratory in eight plants located in 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. The 
products covered included peas, corn, to- 
mato juice, sweet potatoes, and lima 
beans. 


For the most part, the surveys in the 
Midwest were general in character with 
a view to determining the nature and 
sources of any spoilage organisms in a 
number of plants over a wide area. Spe- 
cial surveys, more intensive than usual, 
were conducted in a few factories which 
were selected as representative of certain 
pea canning procedures which have come 
into prevalence along with the use of 
quality separators after the blanch. In 
these factories, bacteriological tests were 
made at intervals throughout an entire 
day’s operation and over a period of sev- 
eral days. The objective in these studies 
was to determine what effect a change in 
packing procedure might have on the 
development of spoilage organisms. 


The bacteria with which we are chiefly 
concerned in pea and corn surveys are 
the highly heat-resistant thermophilic or 
so-called high temperature-loving types 
which multiply most vigorously in the 
temperature range of 120 to 160°F. 
These are the flat sour types, the ther- 


1949 


mophilic anaerobes, and the sulfide spoil- 
age organisms. Spoilage by these organ- 
isms may be associated with undercocl- 
ing or abnormally high storage tempera- 
tures of the commercially processed cans. 
A fourth type of spoilage organism foi 
which tests are made is the putrefactive 
anaerobe which grows at ordinary stor- 
age temperatures. 

In the tomato juice surveys, tests are 
made for heat and acid-resistant organ- 
isms which produce a flat sour type of 
spoilage in tomato juice and for heat- 
resistant, gas-producing butyric anaer- 
obes which cause souring of the juice 
accompanied by swelling of the can. 
Tests also are made during the tomato 
juice surveys for the total number of 
spore forming organisms regardless of 
whether they are capable of producing 
spoilage in the juice or not. This total 
spore count serves as an index of the 
efficiency of the clean-up procedures em- 
ployed. If the general spore count per- 
sists at a high level, it indicates condi- 
tions which may result in the develop 
ment of the spoilage types. 

The technique of sampling during a 
survey is so designed that the results ob- 
tained on the samples will indicate the 
unit or units of equipment which may be 
serving as sources of spoilage contamina- 
tion. The pieces of equipment of par- 
ticular interest in connection with the 
thermophilic bacterial types are those 
which may be maintained at tempera- 
tures within the thermophilic range, 
thereby encouraging the growth of ther- 
mophilic bacteria. Any unit of equip- 
ment may serve as a haven for the spoil- 
age types which grow at ordinary tem- 
peratures. 

The 1949 survey results indicated that 
the majority of the plants covered could 
be considered bacteriologically satisfac- 
tory at the time of sampling, i.e., spoil- 
age hazards were at a minimum in these 
plants. For the most part, the remain- 
der showed only moderate contamination. 
In one or two instances, definite remedial 
action was necessary to bring contamina- 
tion within control. However, none of 
the commercially processed cans from 
any of the plants surveyed showed spoil- 
age due to heat-resistant types when held 
at normal storage temperature. 


SOURCES OF CONTAMINATION— 
PEA PLANTS 


During the 1949 pea survey, blanchers 
were found, as usual, to be the principal 
source of contamination with thermo- 
philic spoilage organisms. The presence 
of excessive numbers of thermophilic 
bacteria in canning equipment is not sug- 
gestive of any unsanitary condition, per 
se. It indicates simply that certain 
heated equipment has been allowed at 
some time or another to remain within 
the thermophilic temperature range of 
120 to 160°F., and that, as a result, the 
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thermophilic bacteria normally present 
have increased their numbers due to fa- 
vorable temperatures for growth. Con- 
trol of blancher contamination may, 
therefore, be effected by taking advan- 
tage of the organism’s need for the 
thermophilic temperature range in order 
to develop. The blancher should be kept 
at least 180°F. at all times during 
operation. At the close of each day’s 
operation, the blancher should be cooled 
as quickly as possible after cleaning. 
When the blancher is idle, steps should 
be taken to prevent any escaping steam 
from heating up the blancher shell. This 
may be accomplished most effectively by 
shutting off the entire steam supply to 
the blanchers during extended shutdown 
periods. During the 1949 survey, a build- 
up of thermophilic contamination was 
noted in blanchers which were heated 
and held in readiness for use, but in 
which the reels were not kept in motion 
during holding. The build-up was ap- 
parently due to a temperature differen- 
tial between the immersed and free por- 
tions or the blancher reels and it could 
be controlled by keeping the reels in 
motion in all blanchers which were being 
heated or held at operating temperature. 


Even though blancher contamination 
may not be prevented fully or satisfac- 
torily controlled, a thorough wash of the 
product after the blanch can reduce 
any contamination contributed by the 
blancher to a satisfactory level. There- 
fore, the adequacy of the wash after 
the blanch should be checked and the 
sprays and piping to any spray washers 
should be inspected to insure delivery 
of the washing spray under full pres- 
sure. 


There has been a tendency recently to 
favor a 250°F. process for peas to effect 
a saving in process time and some im- 
provement in quality. To achieve the in- 
creased vacuum necessary to prevent can 
damage at the higher processing tem- 
perature, a few canners have decreased 
the wash after the blanch to prevent 
excessive cooling of the peas before fill- 
ing. This practice creates a potential 
hazard of thermophilic contamination 
being carried over into the line cans. 
Where the higher process temperatures 
are used, it would be less hazardous to 
achieve the necessary vacuum by means 
of a vacuum closure or by reheating the 
peas after a thorough wash following 
blanching. 


SOURCES OF CONTAMINATION— 
CORN PLANTS 


The over-all bacteriological results of 
our surveys in corn plants have indicated 
that the principal sources of the ther- 
mophilic contamination are in the order 
of their frequency, blenders, mixers, cir- 
culating systems, and fillers. In a few 
instances, the ingredients, such as sugar 
and starch, have contributed directly to 
the contamination of the product or in- 
directly by seeding equipment. As with 
any product susceptible to thermophilic 
spoilage, the development of any spoilage 
hazard or contamination is dependent 


principally on the length of time the 
product or equipment handling it is per- 
mitted to remain in a temperature range 
favorable to thermophilic growth. The 
findings of our field studies have indi- 
cated that 2 to 4 hours in the thermo- 
philic range is ample to develop a 
contamination to a level of spoilage sig- 
nificance. The opportunity for the de- 
velopment of contamination is usually 
greatest during shutdown periods with 
the result that contamination is gener- 
ally highest at the resumption of opera- 
tion after extended shutdowns. Based 
on these observations, our suggestions 
for the control of contamination stress 
the necessity of cooling all equipment 
from mixers forward as soon as each 
day’s operation is completed and of flush- 
ing all equipment from mixers to fillers 
for 10 to 20 minutes with either hot or 
cold water prior to the start of each 
day’s pack. During the flushing opera- 
tion, all machinery should be kept in 
motion. This procedure tends to reduce 
any bacterial contamination which may 
have developed during overnight shut- 
down. It has been observed in circulating 
systems which are designed to feed sev- 
eral fillers that a hazard can develop in 
the filler delivery pipes during actual 
operation if the shut-off valves are re- 
moved some distance from the main sup- 
ply line. When a filler is shut off, a 
dead-end is created leaving corn between 
th main pipe and the shut-off valve. This 
section of pipe is kept warm by the hot 
corn mixture in the main supply line to 
the other fillers. In this manner, it can 
become a haven for the multiplication of 
thermophilic bacteria if allowed to re- 
main any length of time. 


Since the packing of whole kernel corn 
has usually been a cold operation, there 
has been little, if any, difficulty with 
thermophilic bacteria. Recently the 
practice of pre-heating whole kernel corn 
before filling has become more common. 
As a result there is a tendency for the 
development of filler-hopper tempera- 
tures favorable to the growth of the 
thermophilic types. In order to inter- 
rupt any build-up all whole kernel fillers 
handling hot corn should be emptied and 
flushed thoroughly with cold water every 
three to four hours. 

The tomato juice surveys conducted in 
Indiana and Ohio this past season were 
part of an intensified program of studies 
on the problem of tomato juice spoilage. 
During 1947, we made a bacteriological 
survey of the tomato juice packers in 
Indiana and found conditions bacterio- 
logically satisfactory in practically every 
plant under survey with no evidence of 
any flat sour spoilage. During that same 
season, some spoilage was encountered in 
the East. During the 1948 tomato juice 
pack, the N.C.A. conducted surveys in 
15 tomato juice canning factories in the 
East throughout their entire juice can- 
ning season. Spoilage hazards were un- 
covered at one time or another in over 
half of the plants under survey and 
spoilage was found in some degree in 
the contro] samples under incubation 
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from three factories. One of these fac. 
tories was using a presterilization pro- 
cedure. The occurrence of the spoilage 
was not unexpected, since filler contami- 
nation was found in all three plants. The 
samples were from commercially pro- 
cessed lots and were those taken early in 
the day’s run at which time contamina- 
tion would be expected to be the highest 
encountered during the day. There was 
no indication, however, of any extensive 
spoilage in the 1948 tomato juice pack. 


SOURCES OF CONTAMINATION— 
TOMATO JUICE PLANTS 


The tomato juice spoilage of particular 
concern is that caused by the _ heat- 
resistant aciduric organism known to the 
industry as Bacillus thermoacidurans. 
Spoilage by this organism is not new and 
sporadic outbreaks have occurred ever 
since tomato juice was first packed, even 
though processes considered practical 
were employed. The spoilage experience 
of the National Canners Association 
with this organism during the past 16 
years indicates that, although the organ- 
ism is brought in on the raw product, 
spoilage is a result of a build-up of con- 
tamination in the canning factory itself. 
There may be other causes, but none to 
our knowledge has been specifically iden- 
tified. The tomato juice studies were 
the subject of several reports and dis- 
cussions at the 1947 and 1948 Canners 
Conventions and the studies are being 
continued by ourselves and other labora- 
tories connected with the canning 
industry. 

In our Midwest surveys this past sea- 
son, there was no indication of the likeli- 
hood of any extensive spoilage in this 
year’s juice pack. The thermoacidurans 
type organism was encountered only 
infrequently in the plants under survey 
and when encountered the numbers were 
at a minimum. Occasionally, conditions 
were found which would be considered 
conducive to the development of the 
spoilage types if they were permitted 
to persist over a period of time. 


The results of our surveys over the 
years have demonstrated that any piece 
of tomato juice canning equipment may 
become contaminated with this organism. 


The tomato juice surveys conducted in 
Indiana and Ohio this past season were 
part of an intensified program of studies 
on the problem of tomato juice spoilage. 
However, certain units of equipment ap- 
pear to be involved more frequently than 
others. These are fillers, extractors, 
pumps, pipe lines, and preheaters. Filler 
contamination is especially hazardous 
since no further dilution of the contami- 
nation can occur and the subsequent pro- 
cedure, whether consisting of a short 
hold or a water process, may be inade- 
quate to destroy it. Also, any advantages 
gained by the use of presterilization pro- 
cedures may be nullified by subsequent 
contamination of the juice during filling. 
Filler contamination can usually be re- 
duced to a minimum by the simple ex- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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WISCONSIN’S HISTORY READY 


The “Story of Wisconsin’s Great Can- 
ning Industry”, to the writing of which 
Mr. Fred A. Stare has given more than 
three years of his time, is now off the 
press, and mailing to those who have 
already placed orders with the Wisconsin 
Canners Association, will begin on 
December 22. The book, containing over 
630 pages of 7x10 size, is the most com- 
plete abridgment of the canning industry 
in Wisconsin ever compiled, and in ad- 
dition to other interesting historical 
facts, contains the complete history of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association as 
well as individual histories of practically 
every plant ever to enter the canning 
business in the State. It is a distinct 
tribute to Mr. Stare and will make a 
valuable addition to the reference library 
of every firm and individual interested in 
the canning industry. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing the Wisconsin 
Canners Association at Madison 3, Wis- 
consin. 


CANCO SELLS SPECIALTY 
PLANTS 


The American Can Company has sold 
two of their manufacturing plants at 
Toledo, Ohio and Atlanta, Georgia, re- 
spectively, to the J&L Steel Barrel Com- 
pany. Sale will become effective January 
3, 1950. Through the transaction the 
purchasing company, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, will assume the galvanized 
ware and heavy steel container business 
of American Can. The Toledo and 
Atlanta plants are the only two of the 
more than 60 operated by the can com- 
pany in the U.S.A., Canada and Hawaii 
which specialize in the fabrication of 
heavy gauge and galvanized metals. All 
other facilities are concentrated pri- 
marily on high speed automatic produc- 
tion of flight gauge metal cans and fibre 
containers. 


PFIZER OPENS SYNTHETIC 
PLANT 


Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc., have com- 
pleted, and put into commercial produc- 
tion, a new plant for the manufacture of 
fine chemicals by organic synthesis at 
their Groton, Conn. site, supplementing 
Synthetic organic production at the 
Brooklyn plant, 

Although Pfizer’s plant in Brooklyn 
has been producing fine chemicals by 
both fermentation and synthesis methods, 
the new Groton plant will better balance 
the company’s capabilities to produce 
chemicals by the most expedient and 
economical methods. Products being pro- 
duccd initially at the new Groton unit 
are used principally in the manufacture 
of Pharmaceuticals. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


TOMATO SEED CATALOG 


Francis C, Stokes Company, Vincen- 
town, New Jersey, have just issued a new 
24-page booklet titled “For Finer Toma- 
toes”, which fully describes their full 
line of tomato seed for canners’ use. 
Among them are the new “Stokescross” 
F, Hybrid varieties, which are dis- 
tinguished by their amazing vigor and 
their ability to produce large, brilliant, 
smooth tomatoes some ten days earlier 
than Rutgers. The booklet is available 
direct from the company at Vincentown. 


NEW CITRUS LINE 


Cobbs Canning Company, Little River, 
Florida, will begin production on a new 
line of fresh frozen concentrated orange, 
grapefruit and blended juices the first 
of the year. 


BROWN INSTRUMENT 
APPOINTMENT 


Seven men, who will specialize in the 
sale of industrial controls, valves and 
instruments, have been added to the field 
statf of the Brown Instrument Division 
of the Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Company. The new appointees are Bruno 
Krause, Pittsburgh; R. A. Schwarz, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul; T. Sabottke, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; W. P. Ryan, East 
Orange, New Jersey; D. Fritch, New 
York; C. Swanson, Detroit, and L. M. 
Crowe, Cleveland; at which points they 
will make their headquarters. 


PUERTO RICAN INSPECTION 


Inspection fees for canned pineapple 
and pineapple juice in Puerto Rico have 
been established by an amendment to the 
regulations confirming Federal inspec- 
tion for the Production and Marketing 
Administration. The amendments ap- 
peared in the Federal Register of Decem- 
ber 7. 


RESEARCH LEADS TO TIN CAN 
AS PACKAGE FOR GEIGER TUBE 


The tin can, familiar package for 
hundreds of every-day items, has taken 
on a new role as a container for delicate 
Geiger counter tubes. 

The tubes are the sensitive elements 
in the counters used for detecting atomic 
rays and radioactive materials, accord- 
ing to Tracerlab, Inc., manufacturer of 
Geiger tubes. 

The hermetically sealed cans, designed 
and produced by the American Can Com- 
pany, are said to offer protection against 
the stresses of atmospheric pressure 
changes during air shipment as well as 
against rough handling. 

The “Geiger cans”, which are similar 
to the familiar tennis ball can, were 
adopted after careful research by 
Tracerlab electronic experts and the can 
making firm’s scientific staff. 
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CONVENTION NEWS: 


THROUGH TRAINS TO 
ATLANTIC CITY 


A warning has been sounded by S. G. 
Gorsline, Secretary of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, that 
persons planning on attenaing. the 
National Canners Convention in January 
wlll not get tnrougn Fuliman service to 
Atlantic City umiess they fill out and 
mail the convention pre-registration card. 
(See Cover). 

Mr. Gorsline points out that receipt 
of this card by his office in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, wiil assure travelers of not 
only tnrough ruiiman service trom their 
gateway city to the convention but also 
will pre-register them tor the exhibit at 
Convention Hall where their badges 
which admit them to all convention meet- 
ings will await them. 

Mr. Gorsline expiains that there will 
be no special trains for the convention 
but that arrangements have been made 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
special cars to be switched at Philadel- 
phia to an Atlantic City train. 

Persons who do not send in pre- 
registration cards may well find them- 
selves shivering on the platform at 
North Philadelphia, watching the 
through trains head for Atlantic City, 
Mr. Gorsline states. 


Pre-registration cards can be obtained 
by writing Mr. Gorsline, Lock Box 430, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Deadline for 
securing through Pullman reservations 
will be noon, January 6. 


CONVENTION FEATURES 


Business and social climax of the 
National Canners’ Convention will be 
reached Sunday, January 29, with a full 
and varied program of meetings and 
entertainment. 

The “red letter” day will get under 
way Sunday afternoon with a talk by 
Clarence Belden Randall, President of 
Inland Steel Co.. Chicago, recognized as 
an authority on production. 


Mr. Randall has been a leader in com- 
munity and education affairs during his 
career. He was general chairman of the 
Chicago Community and War Fund 
Campaign in 1944 and Director of the 
National War Fund in 1944-45. Mr. 
Randall has been a national vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and a member of the In- 
dustrial Conference Board since 1946. 

The next big event on the Sunday 
program will be the annual Old Guard 
dinner which will be held in the Claridge 
Hotel. This will serve as a prelude to 
the musical treat which will present the 
world-famous Sigmund Romberg and his 
45-piece orchestra and star soloists in an 
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evening’s performance at the Warner 
theater. 

Preceding these Sunday activities, the 
annual dinner dance of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association will be 
held Saturday night, January 28, in 
Trimble Hall, Claridge Hotel. 

Members of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association will be hosts at 
this party to their friends in the food 
preservation industry, inviting canners, 
preservers, pickle packers, freezers and 
other food processors. 

Strolling musicians will be on hand to 
entertain the guests in the Claridge 
Hotel Park Lounge prior to the dinner 
dance which is scheduled to start at 
8:45 P.M. Members of the C.M. & S.A. 
Dinner Dance Committee will be there to 
act as hosts to those who arrive before 
the doors are opened for the dinner 
dance. 

During the course of the evening a 
floor show of four talented acts will be 
presented. Dancing will be to music of- 
fered by the Howard Lanin orchestra. 
Featured will be some square dancing by 
the canners and their wives. 

A large attendance is expected at 
both the Saturday and Sunday events. 
It has been learned that the National 
Pickle Packers Association has reserved 
hotel rooms for its members for January 
28 and 29, coming to New York after its 
annual meeting which is being held in 
New York, January 27. 

Also, members of the National Pre- 
servers Association are planning on 
meeting in Atlantic City, January 27 and 
28, and many of this group are expected 
to stay over for the Sunday events. 


BUDD ON OHIO PROGRAM 


Canned fruits and vegetables can be 
bought at retail prices that are generally 
below those of frozen products and com- 
pare favorably with the same foods in 
the fresh form, stated Nelson H. Budd, 
Assistant Secretary and Director of In- 
formation of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, in an address to members of the 
Ohio Canners Association, in an address 
to members of the Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation, at their annual meeting here 
today. 

Quoting from an official report of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Mr. 
Budd, a former Columbus newspaper- 
man, told the canners of his home state 
that “Retail prices of canned fruits and 
vegetables average generally between 60 
and 80 percent of the prices on equiva- 
lent quantities of the corresponding 
frozen products. Usually, the maximum 
price among the different brands of the 
canned item is lower than the minimum 
price in the range for the comparable 
frozen fruit or vegetable. In some in- 
stances, canned prices are also well be- 
low the cost to urban consumers of fresh 
products, even when the latter are in 
flush supply.” 

Mr. Budd’s address was_ entitled 
“There’s a Good Story in Canning,” and 
in addition to pointing out the favorable 
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price performance of the canning indus- 
try, he emphasized that canning is a 
public service in other ways. He stressed 
the year-round availability of canned 
foods, their nutritive values, the scientific 
character of their production, and dwelt 
on how they conserve crops and contrib- 
ute important payrolls to agriculture and 
labor. “In short,” he said, “they make a 
resounding contribution to civilization.” 

“Canners ought to spread that story,” 
Mr. Budd asserted. “You can do this 
with good grace,” he told the Ohio can- 
ners, “because you are important in the 
economy of your locality. 


AT THE CONVENTION 

National Fruit Product Company, 
Winchester, Virginia manufacturers of 
canned apples and apple sauce, and a full 
line of apple products, will make their 
headquarters at Atlantic City in Room 
724 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, and will 
be in attendance from January 24 to 27. 
The company’s sales department will be 
represented by L. W. Brown, General 
Sales Manager; A. E. Beauchamp, As- 
sistant General Sales Manager; A. M. 
Clausen, Western Sales Manager; W. E. 
Broome, Southeastern Sales Manager, 
and Gordon T. Sperry, Bulk Pectin Sales. 


CLARK HEADQUARTERS 


A. Earle Clark & Son, Miami food 
brokers, will be represented at the 
NFBA Convention at Atlantic City, by 
A. Earle Clark, Jr., Dunean L. Owens 
and John Owens, who will make their 
headquarters at Haddon Hall from 
January 22 to 27. 


PRESERVERS HEADQUARTERS 


The National Preservers Association 
will make their headquarters at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel during the 
Atlantic City Convention. Annual meet- 
ings are scheduled for January 26 
and 27. 


MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
TO MEET 


The Annual Winter Meeting of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel 
Flamingo, Miami Beach, Florida, Janu- 
ary 18, 19 and 20, Robert M. Green, 
Director of the Institute and Acting 
Secretary, has announced. General dis- 
cussions will be conducted on the subjects 
of employee, customer and public rela- 
tions. 


SPICE CONVENTION 


The American Spice Trade Association 
will hold its 1950 convention at the 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, May 21 to 24. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


TUNA CANNING FIRMS MERGE 


The Westgate Sea Products Co. and 
the Sun Harbor Packing Co., of San 
Diego, California, have merged with the 
new firm to be known as the Westgate- 
Sun Harbor Co. W. Wade Ambrose, of 
Westgate, becomes president, with Jack 
Crivello, of Sun Harbor, executive vice- 
president, both having equal administra- 
tive authority. The new firm starts 
business the first of the new year and 
production will be carried on in the plant 
of the Sun Harbor Packing Co. This 
plant is to be enlarged as the tideland 
leases held by Westgate are terminating. 


ON WATER POLLUTION BOARD 


Ralph E. Sanborn, of the California 
Packing Corporation, San _ Francisco, 
California, has been appointed by Gover- 
nor Earl Warren to a nine-man State- 
wide Water Pollution Control Board. 
The board will determine statewide 
water pollution policies under the Dickey 
Act of 1949. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORP. 
GETS NEW LOAN 


Roy L. Pratt, president of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation. San Fran- 
cisco, California, has announced that this 
firm has obtained a $35,000,000 credit in 
an agreement with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
and the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Proceeds of the loan will be used 
to provide additional working capital 
needed to conduct the larger business 
being handled at costs that are well 
above prewar level. The loan will be for 
a period of fifteen years. 


President Pratt directs attention to 
the fact that during the 10 years between 
February 28, 1939 and 1949, the com- 
pany’s sales increased from $52,724,000 
to $169,191,000, with the volume of goods 
practically doubled. During the same 
period the company’s current assets were 
expanded from $48,031,000 to $78,261,000. 


CALIFORNIA JOB CONFERENCE 


A job conference was held recently at 
Sacramento, California, by Governor 
Earl Warren, in connection with plans to 
make jobs for more people in keeping 
with the rapidly growing population of 
the State. The canning industry was 
well represented, with canners taking 
part in the discussion having to do with 
the proposal that efforts be made to oper- 
ate more plants throughout the year. 
John Bristow, of California Processors 
and Growers, Inc., took an active part 
in the conference. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


ST. LOUIS BROKERS ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting, on December 
2, Oscar Reichardt, Jr., Reichardt 
Brokerage Company, was elected Presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Food Brokerage 
Association. Other officers elected are 
Louis A. Riedinger, Salinger Riedinger 
Brokerage Company, Vice-President; Roy 
Arata, Arata Brokerage Company, Sec- 
retary, and Jack Phelan, J. C. Phelan 
Brokerage Company, Treasurer. 

Board of Directors includes: Robert 
Jones, E. F. Jones Company; William 
Sonnenday, Food Brokers Company; 
Fred Bietsch, Associated Brokerage Com- 
pany; Harold Stegeman, Stegeman- 
Rosen Company. 


BROKERS MOVE 


Amos - Christy Company, Spokane, 
Washington food brokers, have moved 
into larger quarters in the Hutton Build- 
ing. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


George C. Goodrich Company, Buffalo, 
New York food brokers, will make their 
headquarters in Room 287 at the 
Brighton Hotel for the NFBA Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, January 22 to 27. 


WINN, LOVETT EXPANDS 


Winn & Lovett Stores has acquired the 
47 Margaret Ann super markets in Flor- 
ida in a transaction involving approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 

The purchase brings the Winn & 
Lovett chain up to 124 stores, located in 
various Florida cities sad in Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Indiana. 

In addition the Davis brothers, opera- 
tors of Winn & Lovett, own the Piggly 
Wiggly franchise in Florida and the 
Steiden chain of grocery stores in Indi- 
ana and Kentucky. 


GET CANNED FOODS ACCOUNT 


Smith & Swinton Co., Inc., Cleveland 
food brokers, have been named sales rep- 
resentatives in that market for the can- 
ned fruits and vegetables packed by the 
Birds Eye-Snider Division of General 
Foods Corp. 


HEADS DETROIT BROKERS 


Sidney A. Broida, of Sidney Broida & 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Detroit Food Brokers’ Association for 
the coming year. 

John L. White, C. K. Stone Co., was 
named vice president, and Ernest San- 
ders, Baldwin & Squier, was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


CHECK LIST OF MANAGEMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


The American Management Associa- 
tion has published “Progress in 7 Fields 
of Management—1932-1949”, a complete 
bibliography of its publications during 
the past 18 years on the following man- 
agement subjects: personnel and indus- 
trial relations, insurance, marketing, of- 
fice management, production, finance and 
packaging. 


Included in the listings are research 
studies in production, personnel adminis- 
tration, marketing and insurance which 
resulted from pioneer investigations of 
current business problems; and proceed- 
ings of conferences of the seven AMA 
operating divisions, at which executives 
in all industries exchange information 
and experience in improving manage- 
ment practices. 


More than 600 publications, the work 
of over 2,500 authors, are listed. 


Material published in recent years is 
available from the American Manage- 
ment Association. Publications that are 
now out of print, AMA said, are avail- 
able in business libraries and in the busi- 
ness sections of public libraries through- 
out the country. 


“Progress in 7 Fields of Management” 
is available without cost from the Asso- 
ciation at 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Greetings 


yi the approach of the Holiday Season 
we take a moment to remember the plea- 
sant things the pear has brought, the old friends 
we have kept, the new friends we have made, 
to look forward to the coming pvear with opti- 
mistic faith, and to wish you a Christmas of 
HMerriment and Rejoicing and a New Pear 
of Happiness and Prosperity. 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


ers, Viner Feeders, Busihios Distributors and Chain Adjusters me 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Peaches-Cocktail Prices Slide—Raw Citrus 
Prices Soar, Packers Withdrawn—Corn Skids 
—Tomato Campaign Scheduled. 


THE SITUATION—While the tenden- 
cy on the part of a good many buyers to 
order out shipments immediately after 
the first of the year reflects the danger- 
ously low position of distributor stocks, 
shipments during the week continued on 
a strictly hand-to-mouth, fill-in basis to 
facilitate year-end inventory. 

Developments of chief interest to can- 
ned foods market observers centered 
around the price juggling on cling 
peaches and fruit cocktail by two major 
California canners, the unfortunate pub- 
lic scuffle between major Florida citrus 
interests, further weakening in corn and 
a tendency toward strength in tomatoes, 
due possibly to advanced notice that the 
Can Manufacturers Institute will launch 
a promotional campaign on tomatoes and 
tomato products next month. 


PEACHES - COCKTAIL — Details of 
that debacle are given you fully in the 
following market reports. It’s rather 
difficult to understand that a price battle 
could develop in either commodity. One 
and a half million cases more peaches 
were shipped June 1 - November 1, 1949 
than during the same period last year. 
As of November 1, 1949 but a third of 
the total supplies for the year remained 
unsold. The situation in cocktail is even 
more difficult to understand. Canners 
started the season with a total supply 
(pack and carryover) nearly a million 
cases less than last year. 


CITRUS—As the two leading factions 
in the Florida citrus deal publicly aired 
their grievances, each claiming to be the 
growers’ champion, the fresh fruit mar- 
ket witnessed a sharp upturn. The Flor- 
ida Citrus Mutual had established a min- 
imum price to growers of $1.10 per box 
of oranges. Last week the Pasco Pack- 
ing Company raised the ante to $1.25 
and $1.35 in some instances. Meanwhile 
it was reported that the frozen concen- 
trators had stepped in with an offer of 
$1.75. On this basis, it was estimated 
canners could hardly accept less than 
$3.00 dozen for 46 ounce juice against 
offerings a week ago of $2.25. Packers 
are, of course, generally withdrawn from 
the market. Grapefruit is extremely 
scarce and high priced due to damage to 
Florida and Texas crops. Only limited 
quantities of fruit will be available until 
second bloom crops mature in January 
and February. 


Some offerings of Texas grapefruit 
were reported at $1.474%-$1.50 for 2’s 
and $3.371%42-$3.42% for the 46 ounce. 


CORN—Prices at and below cost are 
being named rather frequently on this 
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MARKET NEWS 


item. Out of the Midwest come offerings 
of $1.35 for fancy 2’s cream style or 
whole grain and as low as $1.40 for No. 
2 fancy cream style country gentleman; 
fancy 303’s are quoted at $1.15-$1.20 
with 10’s at $7.50 and extra standard 
10’s whole kernel $6.40, with cream style 
dipping to $6.00. Standard 303’s are 
offered at 90 cents with extra standard 
at 95 cents, while standard 2’s, whole 
kernel, are quoted at $1.00, with extra 
standard at $1.10. Corn is reported mov- 
ing in better volume. 


TOMATOES — News that the Can 
Manufacturers Institute will launch an 
extensive promotion campaign on toma- 
toes and tomato products during the 
month of January, extending into Feb- 
ruary, is bound to have a stimulating 
effect on these products, statistically in 
sound position. The National Food Brok- 
ers Association is tying in with this ef- 
fort by requesting members to get behind 
these products and to request the support 
of the distributor. -Long awaited Texas 
prices have not yet materialized. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Slight Pick Up In Interest—Numerous Can- 
ner-Buyer Appointments Reported For At- 
lantic City—Improvement In Tomato De- 
mand—Price Declines Slow Corn Movement 
—Some Business In Beans—Price Shuffle 
Undermines Confidence In Fruits — Citrus 
Withdrawn—Salmon, Tuna Demand Light— 
Sardines Continue To Firm—Oysters 
Closely Sold. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Dec. 16, 1949 


THE SITUATION—Some pick-up in 
trade interest in canned foods was re- 
ported during the week, and while buyers 
are interested primarily in goods for 
shipment and billing after January 1, 
some prompt shipment business is also 
passing. Current willingness on the part 
of some distributors to place new busi- 
ness for early January shipment is be- 
lieved to represent short year-end inven- 
tories, rather than any departure from 
buyers’ limited replacement policies 
which have prevailed for so many 
months. Outstanding development of the 
week was the withdrawal of prices on 
Florida citrus, following rises in raw 
stock prices. 


THE OUTLOOK—Reports in industry 
circles indicate that numerous appoint- 
ments between canners and buyers are 
being set up for the January Atlantic 
City convention pericd, and it is ex- 
pected that some fair-sized trades will 
be closed at that time as distributors 
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make arrangements for covering their 
requirements for the first half of 1950. 


TOMATOES—A little improvement in 
tomato demand is reported in the East 
this week, and canners are holding the 
market for standards firmly at $1.10 and 
upwards for 2s and $1.60 and up for 
2%s. Extra standard 2s are generally 
held at an inside figure of $1.20, with 
2%s at $1.75, while near fancy com- 
mands $1.30-$1.385 and $1.90-$1.95,  re- 
spectively, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Recent price declines in corn 
have had the effect of slowing trade buy- 
ing, but a pick-up in demand is looked 
for with the turn of the year. Southern 
canners are now offering fancy crushed 
golden as low as $1.30 for 2s, with extra 
standards at $1.05-$1.10 and standards 
at 95 cents. There is some interest shown 
in 303s but canners generally are well 
sold up on this size. 


BEANS—There has been a little busi- 
ness moving in cut green beans and the 
market for 2s has been well held at 95 
cents to $1.00 on standard flat cut, with 
standard round pod cut generally hold- 
ing at $1.05. Extra standard round pod 
cut green lists at $1.25 with most can- 
ners, with fancy at $1.65 to $1.70, all 
f.o.b. southern canneries. 


PEAS—There has been little buying 
interest shown in peas during the weck, 
and the market remains quotably un- 
changed in principal canning areas. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Price reduc- 
tions on cling peaches by Hunt and Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation in- 
jected new elements into the fruit picture 
on the coast, and will force independent 
canners to follow. The new Hunt basis 
brings 2%s halves down to $1.82% and 
sliced to $1.9214, while Calpak’s schedule 
lowers 2%s sliced and halves clings un- 
der its featured label to $2.10, with 303s 
down to $1.37%. These cuts, as might 
be expected, have undermined buyer con- 
fidence in the general list of west coast 
fruit prices and it is not expected that 
the situation will right itself until can- 
ners and buyers have an opportunity to 
meet and talk the situation over at the 
Atlantic City meetings next month. 


CITRUS—Major Florida fruit canners 
withdrew quotations on new pack citrus 
during the week, following further ad- 
vances in the raw fruit market. Canners 
were offering 46-ounce orange juice at 
$2.50 at the time of withdrawal, but the 
higher basis on raw fruit, it is expected, 
will result in a $3.00 market on this size 
when offerings are again quoted. 


SALMON—Reports from the North- 
west indicate continued light demand for 
salmon, with the market remaining 
rather unsettled on pinks. Current offer- 
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ings include tall pinks at $15.50, with 
halves at $9.75, while chums list at 
$14.75 and $8.75, respectively, and reds 
at $26.00 and $15.00, all f.o.b. Seattle. 
The price upturn on sardines, many in 
the trade believe, will tend to strengthen 
the salmon undertone in the near future. 


TUNA—Buyers are limiting tuna pur- 
chases to immediate requirements, and 
the market situation shows little change. 
Increasing South American competition 
is indicated by devaluation in tuna pack- 
ing countries. Northwest canners are 
offering faney solid pack whitemeat 
halves at $15.00 per case, with whitemeat 
flakes and chunks at $11.00, and halves 
dark and white blended at $8.50 per case, 
al f.o.b. canneries. 


SARDINES—The situation shows con- 
tinued firmness in California, with many 
canners withdrawn from the market. 
Some business has been done recently 
on the basis of $4.00 for tall naturals 
and $6.00 for ovals in tomato or mustard 
sauce, but canners are now talking $4.50 
and $6.50, respectively, on these grades. 
Maine sardines are likewise showing 
firmness, with canner stocks clearing up 
steadily at list prices. 


CRABMEAT—Canners in the North- 
west are now running in a limited way 
on the new pack of crabmeat, with fancy 
ocean-caught halves quoted at $23 per 
case for shipment during the coming 
month, f.o.b. canneries. 


OYSTERS — Reports from the Gulf 
note a closely sold-up position of the 
market, with canners now holding 4% 
ounce at $4.00 per dozen, f.o.b. Gulf 
points. Northwest canners quote whole 
oysters at $16 per case for 10-ounce tins 
and $13 for 8-ounce, with 10-ounce cut at 
$14.50 per case, f.o.b. canning plants. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Price War On Peaches And Cocktail As 

Other Items Remain Inactive—Salmon Quiet 

—Soft Spots In Corn—Cheap Peas Reported 

Cleaned Up—Apple Sauce Holding Well— 
Cranberries Moving. 


By ‘“‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dee. 15, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business remains 
very quiet in Chicago this week, so far 
as actual purchasing goes. Buyers con- 


MARKET NEWS 


tinue to have their eyes fixed firmly on 
the year end inventory and on the sale 
of holiday merchandise, and as a con- 
sequence the volume of business on the 
regular canned goods item is rather 
low at this time, which is only to be 
expected. There have been, however, a 
couple of developments, which are the 
main subject in conversation around 
town, in the California fruit picture. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There has 
been a sharp decline in the price of both 
peaches and fruit cocktail this week on 
the part of practically all factors in the 
California fruit business. This situation 
was brought about by the development of 
what has all the appearances of an old- 
fashioned price war between two of the 
nationally advertised brands in Califor- 
nia fruits. One of these brands cut their 
prices about ten days ago and was fol- 
lowed a week later by the second and 
larger brand, and the situation became 
such that all the independents were 
forced to lower their prices accordingly. 
According to information received here 
from the independent factors on the 
coast there is no statistical basis for a 
price reduction in peaches and the cur- 
rent quotations are reported to be con- 
siderably under the actual cost of pro- 
duction. At any rate, the current offer- 
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MARKET NEWS 


ings on cling peaches are on a basis of 
from $1.75 to $1.80 on No. 2% standards, 
$1.85 to $1.90 on No. 2% choice and 
about $2.15 on fancy No. 2%, with No. 1 
tall at about $1.20 for standard, $1.30 
foy choice and $1.40 for fancy, and 8 oz. 
at about 92% cents for fancy and 85 
cents for choice, all f.o.b. the coast. 
Quotations on fruit cocktail vary from 
$1.02% to $1.07% on 8 oz., $1.67% to 
$1.70 on No. 1 tall, $2.82% to $2.85 on 
No. 2%, all choice grade. Fancy is run- 
ning around $1.07% to $1.12% on 8 oz., 
$1.72%2 to $1.75 on No. 1 and around 
$2.95 on No. 2%. The trade is rather 
upset by this development, and at a time 
when there would ordinarily be shipping 
instructions coming in for the termina- 
tion of contracts on December 31st, there 
is no willingness on the part of the trade 
to authorize shipment of anything until 
the situation settles. It is hard to tell 
just what will develop, but, based on in- 
formation received to date, it is reason- 
able to assume that these cuts in prices 
have not as yet produced any substan- 
tial results in the way of additional busi- 
ness at all out of this market, and it will 
take a while before it becomes apparent 
whether they will produce such results 
or not. 


SALMON — The salmon picture of 
course remains quiet, with tall reds un- 
obtainable, and tall pinks selling at about 
$16.00, with tall cohoes at $21.00 to 
$22.00, and tall chums at $15.00. ‘%s 
reds are offered at $15.00, %s pinks at 
$10.00, %s chums at $9.00 and %s cohoes 
at about $12.50. 4%2# Puget Sound sock- 
eyes, of good quality, are reported avail- 
able at $16.00 to $17.00. According to 
information received from the coast the 
statistical position of salmon is such 
as to indicate an orderly marketing 
throughout the rest of the season, with 
prices holding firm, with possibilities of 
advances in certain items. 


CORN — The corn market continues 
rather soft, with merchandise being of- 
fered at a variety of prices. No. 2 fancy 
cream style is offered at prices from 
$1.25 to $1.85 and No. 2 fancy whole 
kernel around $1.35 to $1.40, with the 
quality varying somewhat in accordance 
with the price. No. 10 strictly fancy 
quality whole kernel corn is reported to 
be available to the trade here at $7.00 
f.o.b. Wisconsin factory, and some very 
good extra standard has been sold here 
at $6.25. The volume has been fair, but 
the trade generally is very touchy 
about purchasing corn in large quanti- 
ties. 


PEAS—Peas remain rather quiet, with 
No. 2 extra standard 3 Alaskas report- 
edly available at prices around $1.25 to 
$1.30 f.o.b. factory, and No. 2 standard 
3s quoted at about $1.10 factory. Stand- 
ard 4s and cheap peas of all descriptions 
are reported to be extremely well cleaned 
up, both in No. 2 and No. 308. 


APPLE SAUCE — Apple sauce con- 
tinues to move in normal volume, with 
price levels holding reasonably firm. No. 
2 fancy sauce generally quoted at $1.25 
factory, with No. 2 C grade, or extra 
standard, going at around $1.10 for No. 
2 and around $1.00 to $1.05 for No. 303. 
There have been some bargain lots sold 
at cheaper prices, but these are under- 
stood to have been definite lots which 
either have been or are in the process of 
being strictly cleaned up. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — Cranberry 
sauce continues to move in satisfactory 
volume, with no changes in prices. Fancy 
sauce for buyer’s label is available at 
$1.20 f.o.b. Eastern factory, while the 
advertised brands are generally selling 
at about $1.50 f.o.b. factory. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market In Traditional December Groove— 
Revised Lists On Peaches And Cocktail— 
Other Fruits Doing Well—Good Future Busi- 
ness On Spinach—Corn Prices Off—Aspara- 
gus Shipments Steady — Olive Advertising 
Helping—Sardines Quiet—Tuna Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 15, 1949 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market seems to be in the traditional 
December groove, with distributors 
anxious to have the month end with in- 
ventories as small as possible. A feature 
of the the past week has been the down- 
ward revision in prices on a few items 
on the part of some leading canners and 
opinions seem quite general that revi- 
sions have been about at an end for the 
season. These downward revisions have 
been about balanced by some changes up- 
ward in recent weeks so that the market, 
as a whole, is about the same as it has 
been for some timesas far as price aver- 
ages are concerned. 


FRUITS—Under the date of Decem- 
ber 8, the California Packing Corpora- 
tion brought out a list of revised prices 
on yellow cling peaches and fruit cock- 
tail. The new prite on Del Monte and 
featured brands No. 2% Melba and 
Mammoth halves cling peaches is $2.10, 
which is also the price on sliced. Halves 
and sliced in No. 303 are priced at 
$1.374%, and in No. 10s at $7.75. Other 
brands and grades are quoted at $1.80 
for No. 2\%s standards, halves and sliced, 
and at $6.85 for No. 10s standard. Of- 
ferings of buffet sliced and water halves, 
water sliced, pie halves, pie sliced and 
solid pack pie halves in No. 10s have 
been withdrawn. The revised prices on 
Del Monte and featured brands of fruit 
cocktail are No. 2%, $3.00; No. 308, 
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$1.75; buffet, $1.07%4, and No. 10, $10.60, 
Other canners, especially those with fea- 
tured brands, have also brought out re- 
vised lists on these items. It is still too 
early to estimate the reaction of the 
trade to the changes. 

The canning trade seems quite pleased 
with the condition of the market on 
fruits in general. Pears are quite firm, 
with a rather small margin between 
minimum and maximum prices, and re- 
peat orders indicate that distributors are 
getting unexpected action. This condi- 
tion also prevails in apricots, now that 
the surpluses of recent years have been 
moved. Cherries were a large crop in 
California and the pack was in keeping, 
but lower prices have assisted in stimu- 
lating sales during the first half of the 
pack year. Canned figs have sold well 
and the small pack insures a close clean- 
up. 


SPINACH—A good future business on 
spinach of both California and Texas 
pack has been booked, with some opera- 
tors reporting that sales are about as 
heavy as they care to see them until the 
pack is further advanced. In Texas, 
canning is just getting underway in the 
principal growing districts. 


CORN—The California Packing Cor- 
poration has revised its prices on Mid- 
West corn offered under the Del Monte 
and featured labels. No. 303 Country 
Gentleman cream style is now quoted at 
$1.60, with picnic at $1.20. No. 303 brine 
pack Golden Bantam is priced at $1.60 
and 12-0z. vacuum pack at $1.55, with 
No. 303 Golden Bantam cream style at 
$1.55 and picnic at $1.15. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus is moving 
into consumption in a manner very pleas- 
ing to canners and distributors and ship- 
ments are going forward at a rate that 
suggests some sizes and grades may be in 
light supply by the end of the year. 
Prices are largely $3.65 for fancy Colos- 
sal, Mammoth and Large in natural, No. 
2, with these sizes and grades in all- 
green at $4.20. 


OLIVES—The California olive indus- 
try went into its new pack year on the 
first of December, with almost no carry- 
over, and sales of the new pack have been 
quite heavy. Distributors are giving 
more and more attention to the canned 
item, confident that the extensive adver- 
tising program of the Olive Advisory 
Board will make many new friends for 
this fruit. The theme of the advertising 
campaign planned for the first six 
months of 1950 will be to establish the 
fact that “elegant is the word for Cali- 
fornia Ripe Olives.” The decision to iden- 
tify “‘elegant” with Ripe Olives and 
Ripe Olives with “elegant”, as fay as 
eating is concerned, was arrived at alter 
many conferences of the Advertising 
Committee. 
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SARDINES — The California canned 
sardine market continues rather quiet 
but prices are being maintained well 
above those that prevailed a month ago. 
Deliveries of fish to canneries have been 
light of late and the season in the San 
Francisco and Monterey districts have 
but about one month to run. The trade 
has received advices to the effect that 
the Philippines will take only 50 per cent 
of the canned sardines purchased in 
1948, which was a rather poor year, so 
other outlets are being sought for the 
pack which is about double that of last 
season to a corresponding date. Prices 
are $6.00 for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce 
and $4.00 for No. 1 tall natural. 


TUNA—The tuna market is largely 
without change but with indications of 
rather firmer prices than have been pre- 
vailing. Boats are bringing in large 
catches, but all boats are not operating 


all the time. The recent consolidation of . 


two of the large packers is looked upon 
as a step toward a more stable market. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Blamax Corp., wholesale grocers of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have moved their offices 
and warehouses to larger quarters at 130 
Duffield St. in that city. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Strong Winds Reduce Shrimp Catch—New 
Cannery Planned For Pascagouala — Fish 
Specialties For Gift Packages 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 16, 1949 


SHRIMP —A drop of 5,342 barrels 
took place in the production of shrimp 
the week ending December 2, 1949 over 
the previous week, as 7,060 barrels were 
produced the week ending December 2, 
and 12,402 barrels the previous week. 


Strong winds that kept the shrimp boats 
tied to the dock part of the time was 
responsible for the drop in production. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing December 2, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 3,674 barrels, including 2,900 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,432 
barrels, including 376 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama 469 barrels; Florida 
(Apalachicola) 214 barrels and Texas 
1,271 barrels. 


Cold storage holdings of shrimp De- 
cember 6, 1949 were 3,808,562 pounds. 


SHRIMP FREEZING & HOLDINGS 
UNITED STATES, NOV. 1, 1949 


Freezings Pounds 
Chetan 5,727,094 
4-year average, 1945-48........... 5,996,070 

Holdings Pounds 
November 1, 1949.............ccccccees 12,258,586 
November 1, 12,147,416 
5-year average, 1944-1948...... 11,841,506 
8,742,708 


The 23 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now in operation re- 
ported that 15,325 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending December 3, 1949 which brought 
the pack for the season to 529,711 stand- 
ard cases or an increase of 65,121 stand- 
ard cases so far this season over last 
season. 


“CANNERY IN PASCAGOUALA 
PLANNED IN SAN DIEGO — San 
Diego, Calif—(AP)—A representative 
of a group of San Diego tuna boat own- 
ers said Wednesday negotiations for a 
cannery site at Pascagouala, Mississippi 
were expected to be completed there next 
week. 
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The spokesman, Cecil Drake, who also 
represents a New Orleans shipyard, said 
construction of the projected $300,000 
cannery may begin in February. 


He said that the Pascagouala plant 
would be supplied by an ultimate fleet of 
10 boats—some, if not all, moving there 
from San Diego.” 


(The above is quoted from The Mobile 
Register of December 8, 1949.) 


“FISH SPECIALTIES FOR GIFT 
PACKAGES”—The following is quoted 
from U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
New Orleans. Louisiana of December 6, 
1949: 

“Holiday seasons are normally weak 
marketing periods for most fishery prod- 
ucts although many canned fish specialty 
items enjoy a good demand. 

The fruit and candy baskets commonly 
seen in retail outlets during holiday sea- 
sons are quite popular ways of merchan- 
dising those items. 

Exploitation of the holiday “gift” mar- 
ket with specialty fishery products seem 
like a good merchandising bet. 

People frequently are unable to find an 
appropriate gift for business associates, 
distant relatives, or just plain friends. 
An attractively prepared basket of can- 
ned fish specialties containing such items 


as fancy pack sardines, shrimp, oysters, 
smoked shad, shad roe, domestic caviar, 
tuna or salmon, to name a few, would 
serve such purpose well, and acquaint 
consumers with a variety of fishery prod- 
ucts. 


The Department’ of Sea and Shore 
Fisheries of the State of Maine recently 
distributed as a promotional venture, a 
‘sea chest’ containing a select assortment 
of canned fishery products packed in 
Maine. The chest was made of wood with 
rope handles, and contained a certificate 
of membership in the ‘Brethren of the 
Fisheries.’ The varied and tasty assort- 
ment served to call attention of recipi- 
ents to the multitude of tasty seafood 
products available. A comparable pack- 
age could be developed and put on the 
market commercially to meet the needs 
of the ‘gift’ market. 


Merchandising problems are constantly 
encountered by the fishery industry and 
ingenuity is required to maintain and 
expand present demand and markets. 
While Christmas or other holiday gift 
packages will not eliminate major mer- 
chandising problems, they represent a 
means for bringing a wide variety of 
fishery products to the consuming pub- 
lic.” 


NEW YORK CANNERS MEET 


(Continued from page 6) 
other choice foods has been going up, 
he said. 


Commenting on New York farm prices, 
Dr. Myers said that they would continue 
to follow the trend of the general price 
level, but fluctuate around it, depending 
on the demand and supply of food. For 
7 years, until September 1949, New York 
farm prices were above parity, but the 
shortages that kept them at these levels 
are now history and are not likely to 
recurr soon. Farm prices rise and fall 
faster and further than farm costs and 
other prices. 

Post war adjustments which canners 
have made, according to Dean Myers, in- 
clude cutting inventories back to normal, 
evening out production fairly well to 
match consumption and bringing quality 
standards up again to about normal. 


“Some post war adjustments not yet 
made by the industry,” Dean Myers de- 
clared, “may eventually strain the rela- 
tions between farmers, processors, and 
consumers.” He cited the fact that New 
York farm prices are down 25 per cent 
from the peak but retail prices of food 
have declined only slightly. He observed, 
for example that although the large ap- 
ple crop this year had resulted in lower 


CALENDAR OF 


JANUARY 18-20, 1950—Annual Win- 
ter Meeting, National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Association, Hotel Flamingo, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-27, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26 - 27, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27, 1950 — Mid-Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 


JANUARY 27-30, 1950 — Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J 


JANUARY 28-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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EVENTS 


JANUARY 26-27, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Preservers Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 3, 1950— 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Indus- 
try, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 6-15, 1950—Canners and 
Frozen Food Packers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1950—38rd Annual 
Short Course for Canners’ Field Men, 
University of Minnesota and Minnesota 
Canners Association, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1950—42nd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 10-11, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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MARCH 12-14, 1950— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 138-24, 1950— Short Course 
for Cannery Fieldmen, Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 15-17, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MARCH 20-21, 1950— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 23-24, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Flavoring Extract Manufactur- 
ers Association of America, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 21-24, 1950—Annual Convention, 
American Spice Trade Association, 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, 
Pa. 


MAY 24-26, 1950— Annual Meeting, 
Central Atlantic States Association of 
Food & Drug Officials, Chalfont Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
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prices to farmers for apples used in pro- 
cessing, canned apple sauce was retail- 
ing in Ithaca at practically the same 
price as a year ago. 


Dr. Myers affirmed that processing and 
distribution costs had risen, but he also 
stressed that the most important factor 
in solving the post-war adjustment prob- 
lems is increased efficiency in produc- 
tion, processing and distribution of food. 
Greater emphasis on improving the qual- 
ity of processed foods and paying farm- 
ers for it so it will be profitable to both 
producer and processor was another sug- 
gestion made by the Dean. He added 
that additional consumer and retailer 
studies and educational programs by in- 
dustry and the agricultural colleges 
would add to the progress already made. 
“New York can continue to lead the pro- 
cession because of the effective teamwork 
between these groups,” Dr. Myers con- 
cluded. 


Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded the Honorable Orlo M. Brees, 
State Assemblyman; John C. Brennan, 
Vice-President of the Midwest Division 
of the Great A. & P. Tea Company; and 
the Reverend Norman Rawson of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario Canada. 


Estimates are that U. S. is losing two 
hundred 40-acre farms (8,000 acres) a 
day through erosion. 


NOMINATED 


Edwin C. Smithson, prominent New 
York canned foods broker, has been nom- 
inated for the vice presidency of the 
Association of Food Distributors, Inc., in 
that city. Election will be held on Feb- 
ruary 14. 


JANTZ AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Fred H. Jantz & Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio food brokers, will be represented by 
Fred H. Jantz at the NFBA Convention 
at Atlantic City, January 21 to 27, and 
will make his headquarters at the May- 
flower Hotel. 


N.C.A. BACTERIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY IN 1949 


(Continued from page 8) 


pedient of flushing the fillers with water 
for about 20 minutes prior to the start 
of each day’s operations. It is impera- 
tive that the filler valves themselves be 
flushed throughout this period and this 
may be accomplished by passing cans 
with perforated bottoms through the 
filler unit while it is kept in motion. It 
is advisable, however, to disassemble 
and clean the filler valves as frequently 
as possible. To facilitate cleaning, ex- 
tractors, pumps, and pipe lines should be 
dismantled as frequently as practicable. 

Although the more serious contamina- 
tions appear to develop during overnight 


shutdown periods, the development of 
spoilage bacteria has been noted during 
actual operation. As an example of this, 
a dead-end condition was created in one 
factory by a manner of operating the 
fillers. In the particular factory juice 
was fed through a common supply line to 
five fillers in sequence. It so happened 
that only Fillers 1 and 3 were placed in 
operation. This particular system of 
operating permitted juice to collect in the 
main supply pipe between Fillers 3 and 
5. Within two hours after the start of 
operation, an increase in the spoilage 
count was noted in juice from Filler 3, 
which continued to increase until the line 
was flushed out at the noon shutdown. 
The condition was remedied by inserting 
a cut-off valve at a suitable point to pre- 
vent trapping of any juice when all 
fillers were not in operation. All tomato 
juice lines should be checked for any 
condition that might trap and hold juice 
for any extended period of time. In 
some plants packing both tomato juice 
and whole tomatoes a piping system is 
arranged to convey juice to the whole 
tomato line. If the cut-off valve on this 
piping system is not in immediate prox- 
imity to the main juice line a “dead-end” 
is created when the tomato line is not in 
operation. 


As indicated previously, each canner 
who participated in the survey studies 
has a report covering the specific find- 
ings in his factories. It is our hope that 
this over-all review has been of interest 
and some value to all of you. 


let “For Finer Tomatoes”. 
%& Registered Trade-Mark 


STOKESCROSS™ No. 5 


An Extremely Promising F2 
HYBRID TOMATO 


Be among the first to profit by this new Stokes 
introduction. Send for the new 24 page book- 


FRANCIS C. STOKES CO. 


Breeders and Growers of Fine Tomato Seed 
Vincentown, New Jersey 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


—ream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
SUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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Government Specifications 
JAN P-108 


COMMERCIAL CORRUGATED 


UNITED CONTAINER CO. 


56th & LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 
Phone: GReenwood 3-8000 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Bx. Cat, No. 1.25-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 10 6.00 
N. Y., Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv 
1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., Cut Wax, 4 sv., No. 2........ 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, 5 sv., No. 2......... 1.35 
No. 10 6.75 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, Gr., 2 sv......0000. 2.15 
4 sv. 1.65 
5 sv. 1.30-1.35 
No. 10, Fey., Cut, 2-3 sv. ......00000 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv. 7.50 
Std., 5 sv. 6.25 
OzARKS 
Ex. Std., Cut No. 2 .......c0000 1.25-1.30 
TExAS 
No. 1, Ex. Std., Cut 4 sv......... .9214 
No. 2, Fey., Wh., 1, 2, 8, sv....... 2.10 
No. 10, Fey., Cut; 1, 2, 8 e¥esn 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 6.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Md., No. 1, 80% 1.30-1.35 
No. 303, 60 to 80% gr.....1.30-1.45 
10.00-10.50 
Wis., No. 808, Tiny 2.65 
Small 2.30 
Medium 2.00 
No. 2, Tiny gr. 2.85 
Small 2.55 
Medium 2.10 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., No. 2....1.75 
West Coast, Gr., No. 308....2.35-2.45 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 
80% Gr., No. 808 2.15-2.35 
No. 2 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Cut, No. 2.......... 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Bios, Hey. 20/0» 1.50 
Mid-west, Fcy., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
No. 10 5.25 
Wes, Mes 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 10 .. ...4.75 
Whole, No. 10, 60-70 ct.............. 6.00 
CARROTS 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
N. ¥., Pey., Diced, No. -90 
No. 10 4.50 
Wis.,. 2; -75- .85 
No. 10 4.50 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2 .......... 95 
Fey., No. 10 4.50 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.85-1.45 
No. 1 1.00-1.05 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 12 oz. Vac. .......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 308 -95-1.00 
No. 2 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.40-6.50 


Std., No. 2 1.00 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.35-1.40 
No. 1 90 
No. 303 ond 
No. 10 7.50 
-95-1.00 
No. 2 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
No. 10 5.75 
EAST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.35-1.50 
1.20-1.35 
No .10 7.50 
No. 303 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 
No. 303 


3021.45 
1.20-1.25 


No. 10 7.00-7.50 
-95-1.05 
No. 2 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2 -95-1.00 
No. 10 6.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
4 sv. 7.50 
7.25-7.50 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND, SWEET 
No. 303, Fey., Ungraded.............. 1.30 
Ex. Std. 1.20 
Std. 1.00 
No. 2, Std., 1.10 


No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded......... 


1.25 


Ex Std., 3 sv., No. 10 8.50 
4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
7.00-7.25 
No. 10, Std., Ungraded........ 6.25-6.50 
New York, SWEETS 
3 sv. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
4 sv. 1.55-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.40-1.50 
1.50-1.65 
No. 2, Ex. Std., ae 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 808, Fey., 3 1.25-1.30 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 sv.........1.15-1.20 
1.0744-1.12% 
5 sv. 1.05 
No. 808, 3 1.00-1.05 
No. 2, Fey., 1 sv. ... .2.50-2.60 
2 sv. 2.30-2.35 
1.60-1.65 
No. 2, Ex. Std, 3 sv. 1.25-1.35 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
3 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv. 1.05 
No. 10, Fey., 3 sv. Romenere 8.75 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 2 10.00 
3 sv. 7.25-7.50 


No. 10, Std., 3 sv 
No. 10, Std., 4 sv. 


MipwEst SWEETS 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Mo. O08, 8 1.35 
No. 2 1.65 
5 sv. 1.35 
Ungraded 1.55 
No. 808, Hix. Std., 1.15 
4 sv. 1.10 
5 sv. 1.60 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.40 
6.75 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 5 sv. ...5.75-6.00 
4 sv. 1.10 
No. 10, Std., 5 sv 
NorTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
POTATOES, 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sa.....1.85-2.00 
No. 2% 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 7.25-8.00 
No. 10 6.25-7.00 
Temas, Pays, Me. 1.70 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.90 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1.05-1.15 
No. 10 3.50-3.70 
SPINACH 
No. 2% 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 5.25-6.50 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
Onuark, Mo. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Std., No. 1.......... -70- .75 
No, 2 1.10-1.20 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
No, 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2%4 1.75-1.95 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
No. 2% 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
6.50-7.00 
Std., No. 2 
Ozarks, Std., No. 2 
No. 2 
No. 2% 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 2% 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
N. Y., Fey., 14 oz. .... 1.45-1.50 
Mid-West, 14 oz., Fey.......... 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std. 1.30-1.35 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
Withdrawn 
Pa., No. 2 1.42% 
..Withdrawn 
7.00-7.50 
APPLE SAUCE 
N. Y., Pa., Va., Mipwest 
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No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
Bix, Sti, NO. 1.10-1.15 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.221%4-1.40 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 9.50 
Choice, No. 2.35-2.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 7.00-7.15 
Fey., No. 24%, Wh. Peeled.......... 2.70 
Ch., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled..........2.50 
Choice, Wh., 2.15 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
No. 2.95 
No. 10 0.60 
Choice, No.-2 1.6714-1.70 
o. 2% 2.8214-2.85 
No. 10 10.20 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%4....2.10-2.15 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 
Choice, No. 85=1.90 
No. 10 7.50-7.70 
Sta., NO, 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 6.70-6.85 
PEARS 


Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%4..2.85-3.00 


Choice, No. 2.70-2.95 
Sta, NO. BY 2.35-2.50 
No. 1 T 1.52% 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 ... «Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Withdrawn 
ORANGE 
Withdrawn 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 4.45-4.65 
TricState, No. 2 1.00-1.10 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 6 02. 57% 
12 oz. 719 
No. 2 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.15-2.40 
Calif., Fey., No. 2......... 1.0214-1.07% 
46 oz. 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 4.15-4.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 5.50 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
’s 15.00 
Med. Red., No. 1 T............. 20.50-21.00 
Y's 12.50 
Me. 
Flat 
NO. 
¥,’s Flat ....... 
Sockeye, No. 1 T. 
1's 16.00-17.00 
SARDINES—PErR CASE 
Maine, 14 Oil Keyless .......... 7.00-7.50 
Calif., 1 Ib. ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.00-6.25 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.35-3.60 
3.65-5.95 
Large 4.00-1.25 
Jumbo 4.20-1.45 
TUNA—PEeEr CASE 
Fey., White, 48/14'S 14.56 
Std. 12.50 
Grated 12.50 
Fey., Light meat, 14'S 13.50 
Std. 12.50 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 138, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—2 Mojonnier #90 Stainless Steel Auto. Rotary 
Vacuum Fillers, 14 spout; Rebuilt Wrap Around Labelers for 
#1 to#10 cans; Reconditioned 60 gal. and 80 gal. Stainless 
Clad Jacketed Kettles; 4 Horizontal Retorts; Ayars 8-pocket 
Pea and Bean Fillers for 300 x 407 cans. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

FOR SALE—25 foot Can Elevator and approximately 60 feet 
of Cable Can Track complete with motors, stands, ete. Write: 
Dairy Belt Milk Products Co., Spencer, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1 FMC heavy duty 6 pocket Filler, used less 
than one year, like new. Write: Dairy Belt Milk Products Co., 
Spencer, Wis. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One 30 H.P. Clayton Steam Generator, used five 
weeks, perfect condition. Will take a good liberal discount from 
the original price. Too small for our job. Pie Master Packers, 
98 Center St., Bath, Maine. 


FOR SALE—Seven Wisconsin #100 Retorts; will hold 90 #2 
cans, used only a short time, tested to 25 pounds; original cost 
$43.00, will sell for $25.00 each. Pie Master Packers, 98 Center 
St., Bath, Maine. 


FOR SALE—A few of the items we offer for immediate sale 
are: Closed Retorts 40” x 72” with perforated baskets; Budgit 
One Ton Electric Hoists; Kane 7 HP 100# W.P. Gas Fired 
Boiler; Stainless Steel Juice Extractor 300 G.P.H.; Stainless 
Steel 9 Stem Rotary Filler for gallons; Adjustable Labeler for 
gallons and down; 3450 gallon Stainless Tanks and Coils; Ur- 
schel Model “B” Stainless Steel Dicers; Can Casers; and many, 
many more desirable items. Send us your inquiries. The Ma- 
ag Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 
12, N. Y. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker for No. 10 cans. 
The Canning Trade. 


Adv. 49124, 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Hansen Hand Pack Filler for 211 diameter can, 
want machine in condition suitable for rebuilding; Blending 
Corn Mixer Food Machinery Fig. 527, capacity 300 gal. Adv. 
49130, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Tomato Canning Plant in Pennsylvania; 
capacity 1500 cases daily. Adv. 49132, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant in Central Eastern 
Shore of Md. Fully equipped to pack 2,000 cases snap beans and 
2,000 cases #2 and 1500 cases #2% tomatoes. New roofs 
throughout. New 200 HP Stoker Boiler recently added to two 
smaller boilers. Excellent raw stock and labor supply. Private 
rail siding. Ample storage space. Adv. 49133, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Canning Factory; capacity 3,000 cases 
daily; located in Northumberland County, Va. on hard surfaced 
road at head of river; abundance of water, all waste floated 
away. Link Belt Peeling Table; Hayne Sealder; one 125 HP 
Boiler; all in good condition. This is good territory. J. W. 
Welch Co., Downings, Va. 


FOR SALE—Complete Tomato Line including 72 place Mer- 
ry-¢o-round Table with double can track, Haynie Automatic 
Scaider, Juicer, Finisher, Pulper, and all equipment necessary to 
the operation. To be sold only as a unit. Adams Foods, Inc., 
Ads, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Various used Electric Motors ranging from 1 
H.P. to 40 H.P. All in good condition and priced for quick sale. 
The J. B. Inderrieden Co., 308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Il. 
Telephone: Randolph 6-6884. 


December 19, 1949 


THE CANNING TRADE 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager for small Tomato Canning Plant in 
Illinois. Adv. 49125, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—NMan to take complete charge of a cannery located 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. We specialize in tomato products. 
Prefer one to invest money in this fast growing cannery. Adv. 
49135, The Canning Trade. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager or Superintendent. 
Have College education. Fifteen years with one company. Qual- 
ified in packing dry lines, tomatoes and pumpkin. Adv. 49128, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced fresh vegetable packer 
desires position as Plant Manager, Foreman or Field Man. Best 
of references. Adv. 49129, The Cannning Trade. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—139 bags Topper Pea Seed; 30 bags Glacier Pea 
Seed; 1 top half TUC Husker, new. Arlington F. Myers, 45 W. 
Court St., Doylestown, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N; Y. 


WANTED—To buy all or half interest in small Canning 
Plant, good condition, suitable for specialty packing. Price must 
be reasonable. Prefer plant in Tri-State area. All answers 
handled confidential. Adv. 49134, The Canning Trade. 


Peas Geane 


Sweet Corn 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington St. ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 7th edition 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 


2¢ 


——SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


NO SALE 


First Sultan: Listen, pal, I’ve got a real bargain for 
you. I’ll trade you the two redheads in my harem for 
one of your blondes. 

Second: Nothing doing, friend. I can see those 
scratches on your face! 


An insurance company issued a life insurance policy 
in the name of one Samuel Johnson. Premiums were 
paid promptly for a few years, but suddenly they 
stopped. After sending a few delinquent notices, the 
company received this reply : 


“Dear Sirs: Please excuse us as we can’t pay any 
more insurance on Sam. He died last May. Yours 
truly, Mrs. S. Johnson.” 


A New Yorker and a Scotchman shared a cabin 
crossing the Atlantic. The first morning out the 
American was amazed to see the Scot using his tooth- 
brush. 


“Say!” he yelled. “That’s my toothbrush you're 
using!” 

“So sorry.” said the Scot, “I didn’t know. I thought 
it belonged to the ship.” 


Prof: Is this wrong, “I have et?” 
Student: Yes. 

Prof: What’s wrong with it? 
Student: You ain’t et yet. 


Passenger: How close are we to land? 
Captain: Three miles. 

Passenger: Oh, fine! In what direction? 
Captain: Straight down. 


In a small town out West there was a sudden com- 
motion. It appeared that a wire had fallen across the 
main street and was holding up all traffic. No one 
dared to touch it in case it should be a “‘live” wire. 

The news reached the editor of the local paper and 
he acted promptly. 


“Send down two reporters,” he ordered; “one to 
touch the wire and the other to write up the story.” 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


: , Wis. Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
bid. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. SYRUPERS AND BRINERS 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp... Hoopeston, Be 

BOXING MACHINES. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. — Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

C ltimore, Md. isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Burt Machine Company, Ba Seed & Caan, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ENSILAGE STACKERS. Lt Hoope on, I. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp, Hoopeston, IIl. 2; We e, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. TANKS, Motal, Glass Lined, W. 

BOX (Corrugated) ag ie ES. EXHAUST BOXES. os Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, bs sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, il. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. Food Mehy” & Chen — nn al F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Thdianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. ood Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 

Food Mchy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. . H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
., Indi lis, Ind. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. . 
chy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Roch 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. FILLING MACHINES, Can. Berlin Chapman besten, N.Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Balinese, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCRY., Fruits. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Coe. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. > Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 


Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONYEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chisiolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Unites Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berli:. Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis!\olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berli: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis!:>lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. CO, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. re Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cup, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berliri Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman company, Berlin, Wis. 
iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Ng Hoopeston, Ill. 
I ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., eae Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., itimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins-& Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. — 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
is 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co.. Westminster, Md. 
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Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
— 


x 


WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKEERS. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, _ A 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., eaeaee, Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. , Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ne timore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Iron & Welding Works, Inc., 


Chapman Company, Berlin, W: 
Food Mchy. & Ch Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ltimore, Mi 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., a Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. —— Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ie Hoopeston, Iil. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
eo dg Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. ltimore, M 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm- Hyder Co., Wiagéra Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., nen Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machi ine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman og A Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co eee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., — Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Be Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc om Md. 
United Co., Westminster, M 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. ltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Food Mchy. & Ch Hoopeston, 
F. H. Co., dianapoljis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cofp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., ‘ES Falls 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Falls, N. Y. 
i em. , Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., jaltimore, Md 


Berlin company. Berlin, 

F Mchy. & tt in 
‘00 chy. em. copeston, ill. 

A. Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Falls, _ 
Food Mchy. & Chem. +> Hoopeston, Ih. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, be 
Falls, 

Food Mchy. & Hoopeeton, in. 
F. H. Co., indianapolis, 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa a. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Mchy. & C Hoopeston, in. 

K K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman compan y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, SA 
peed Mchy. & Chem. Co: Hoopeston, tl. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. 
ise Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba’*imore, Md. 
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PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co Cosp. Hoopeston, - 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., dianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, ae 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Planters S.. Va. 
Riverside ufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Formula, Etc. 
A & Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Phil adelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, ‘i. : 


INSECTICIDES. 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cinti., O. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co. ., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., ‘Rochester,’ N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 


American Can Co., New York iy 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New "York City. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 8 
Associated Seed Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard ce 


Rogers Chica 
Fi W. oodruff & Sons, Inc., ord, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., a Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Be Sioux Ci City 

King & , Minneapo: ‘Minn. 
ros. Seed Co., Chicago, 

Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


, TOMATO. 


Seed Growers, Inc., Haven, Conn. 


Weodrult & Mann Cona. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cap, Hoopeston, Il. 
: F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
: A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SNIPPERS. 
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Protects Quality... Insures Uniformity 


Through long experience Pfizer has evolved meth- 
ods assuring “Laboratory Quality” in fine food 
chemicals produced in commercial quantities. But 
our responsibility does not end there, as quality 
must be maintained after production and prior 
to shipping. 

In order to maintain constantly the high stand- 
ards of Pfizer Quality many chemicals are stored 
in the new, ultra-modern “warehouse without win- 
dows” in Brooklyn, N. Y. One whole floor of this 
new warehouse is completely temperature - and 
humidity - controlled. It provides 532,450 cubic 
feet of storage space or as much air conditioning 
as would be required for over 50 average 6-room 
houses ! | 

When Pfizer chemicals are provided with such 
consistent protection in storage to match uniform- 
ity in manufacture, it is no wonder these quality 
chemicals contribute to the consistent uniformity 
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of flavor, appearance and texture of many fine 
food products. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flush- 
ing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, San 
Francisco 7, Calif. 


Pfizer Products for the Food Industry 


CITRIC ACID © TARTARIC ACID 
SODIUM CITRATE * CREAM OF TARTAR 
CALCIUM CITRATE * VITAMINS 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 4849 
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Sincere wishes to our friends of the trade 


for 


A Oery ‘Happy Christmas 
and 


A Prosperous New Vear 


Assurtated) Seed Growers, 


New Haven 2, Connecticut 


Atlanta 2 Cambridge, N.Y. Indianapolis 25 Los Angeles 21 Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. Oakland 7 Salinas San Antonio 6 
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' 


